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The UN Crisis 


Unirep Nations, N.Y.—The United Nations 
is passing through a period of sévere crisis- 
a crisis none the less real for being largely 
below the surface. The world organization is 
in serious danger of withering away, without 
a bang or even an audible whimper. 

The symptoms of disintegration are clear. 
What are the principal problems which chal 
lenge the chancelleries of the world? In Eu 
rope: Germany— its unification, its rearma 
ment, its relation to the two great centers of 
world power. In Asia: the Chinese civil war, 
the possibility of American involvement, the 
future of Formosa. And towering over them 
all, the hydrogen bomb. 

The United Nations was 
handle just such problems—to “be a center for 


established to 


harmonizing the actions of nations.” It is a 
set of machinery for world peace. As Mme. 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit said on relinquishing 
the chair of Assembly president on September 
22—and as so many others have said before 
and since—‘Machinery, in order to be useful, 
must be kept running. If allowed to remain 
idle, it deteriorates.” 

The UN is being allowed to remain idle. 
The Assembly is in session, to be sure; there 
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are outward appearances of vigorous activity; 
but in point of fact, the UN is not being used 
as a “center for harmonizing the actions of 
nations” in the sense the authors of the Char- 
ter intended. 

Germany is not on the UN’s agenda in any 
form. The Chinese civil war made an appear- 
ance only briefly in an opening-day flurry over 
Chinese representation—the question of who 
should sit behind the nameplate marked 
“China.” And the hydrogen bomb, although 
on the agenda, has yet to provoke genuine, 
serious negotiation, as distinct from propa- 
ganda warfare. 

The UN’s critics are only too ready to agree 
with a premise of this type. Their conclusion 
is, “Yes, the UN is useless. It always has been. 
Let’s get rid of it.” But one need not discard 
a piece of machinery because its product is 
unsatisfactory, A printing press cannot be 
blamed for the type of books it produces. The 
UN needs to be properly used. 

There is little or nothing the free world 
can do about Soviet tactics in the UN. The 
Kremlin cannot be forced to negotiate in good 
faith. But the Western world could use the 
UN to far greater advantage. 
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The UN can be properly used for 
both negotiation and propaganda. 
“Propaganda” need not be a naughty 
word. Strictly speaking, it means any 
effort to persuade someone else to do 
or not to do a thing, to believe or not 
to believe an idea. Every Sunday 
school teacher, every advertising ex- 
ecutive, every editorial writer is a 
propagandist. In the East-West 
struggle for men’s minds and loyal- 
ties, every articulate American is, 
or should be, a propagandist. 


But what kind of propaganda is 
most effective? And to whom should 
it be directed? 


How to Use UN 


The United States has used the 
UN freely for propaganda, under 
both the Truman and Eisenhower 
administrations. Of late the target 
has not always been clear. It has 
sometimes seemed that the principal 
target was the American people. The 
recital of lurid details on Communist 
atrocities in Korea, the protest when 
an American plane was shot down 
40 miles off the Siberian coast, the 
opposition to India at the Korean 
peace conference, the cry to Russia: 
“Keep out of this hemisphere!”—all 
these were far more effective at home 
than they were abroad. 


Some American diplomats frankly 
acknowledge that the Administration 
believes in using the UN “to satisfy 
the American people’s countercom- 
bative impulses.” A few solid swings 
at the Russian jaw, so the argument 
goes, and the reputation of the UN 
goes up with those who previously 
thought it was merely a Soviet propa- 
ganda tool. But does it? Is there any 


1 


evidence that the UN’s critics have 
been assuaged and silenced? Do they 
not merely shit their ground and 
complain—this time with more jus- 
tice—that no peacemaking is taking 
place at the UN? 

The opening statement to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles on September 23 
was a revealing document. He took 
the opportunity to give a broad re- 
view of American foreign policy. He 
touched on Germany, Austria, the 
EDC, Korea, the Southeast Asian 
defense pact, and atomic energy. But 
it so happened that — except for 
Korea and atomic energy —- none of 
these subjects was on the UN agenda. 
There is a quaint custom at the UN 
that speeches in the “general debate” 
deal with UN subject matter. 


As if this did not sufficiently reveal 
the extent to which American foreign 
policy bypasses the UN forum, Mr. 
Dulles proceeded to announce that 
the United States planned to carry 
forward the Eisenhower plan— 


“atoms for peace’”—outside, or large- 
ly outside, the UN. Between the time 
the President spoke to the Assembly 
in December 1953 and the time Mr. 
Dulles followed up his proposals in 
September 1954, the Eisenhower plan 
obviously has undergone a metamor- 
phosis. It no longer is to be “under 
the aegis of the UN.” It no longer 
is to be for the primary benefit of the 
underdeveloped countries. It is to be 
independently set up by “the coun- 
tries principally involved” — that is, 
the ones with atomic know-how — 
and subsequently expanded to in- 
clude others which accept the “re- 
sponsibilities of membership.” To 


sensitive Asian - Arab - African ears, 
and even to Latin Americans, this 
ounded like a plan for the chosen 
elite, with crumbs to be distributed 
to them later. To Secretariat officials 
it looked as if a serious rival to the 
UN was being established which 
would drain away public interest and 
support. The provision for “report- 
ing” to the UN looked like an empty 
gesture. These impressions were not 
wholly accurate; but they did nearly 
as much damage as if they had been. 

The explanation which emerged 
was that UN opponents in Congress 
and elsewhere, seeing the original 
Eisenhower plan as another “give 
away” project, had influenced the 
Administration to dilute it, just as 
they had made serious inroads into 
the UN technical assistance program 
and even UNICEF. These, and 
“practical” arguments of security and 
efficiency, had prevailed. What re 
sulted was one more instance—per 
haps the most serious instance of all 
—of attempted bypassing of the UN. 

This is illustrative of why the UN 
machinery is rusting, why Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold, Cana 
da’s Foreign Secretary Lester B. Pear 
son, Madame Pandit and many 
others have warned of a UN decline, 
why Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo of 
the Philippines says “the UN is dy- 
ing.” The UN’s friends should not 
allow it to die without at least a 
whimper of protest. 


Mr. Frye, a member of the staff of the 
Christian Science Monitor since 1941, has 
been its United Nations correspondent for 
five years. Writer, lecturer and radio com- 
mentator on international affairs, he was 
coauthor of The US Stake in the UN 
Problems of United Nations Charter Re 
view (New York, American Assembly, Co 
lumbia University, 1954.) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


What Is Formosa? 








The United States is committed to 
the defense of Formosa—but exactly 
what is Formosa? 

Is it just that tear-shaped island, 
100 miles off the China coast, which 
is the seat of the Nationalist Chinese 
government? Or does it include 
whatever real estate the Chiang Kai- 
shek regime controls? Does it in- 
clude the Pescadores—a chain of 
islands 30 miles west of Formosa? 
Does it include Quemoy and Little 
Quemoy, sitting in the middle of 
Amoy Bay and only five miles off- 
shore? Does it include the Tachen 
Islands, some 200 miles northwest of 
Formosa and only 14 miles from the 
coast? The Nationalists control all 
these islands — Formosa, the Pesca- 
dores, the Quemoys, the Tachens. 
Does that fact commit the United 
States to their defense? 

On his return from the Manila 
conference, Secretary of State Dulles 
said the United States will not say. It 
wants to keep Red China guessing 
as to just what Formosa includes. He 
added with a chuckle he wants to 
keep the American press guessing 
too. To him, guessing in this particu- 
lar instance is better than knowiag— 
smarter diplomacy, cleverer strategy. 

Actually the United States has pub- 
licly committed itself to the defense 
only of Formosa and the Pescadores. 
Formosa was written within our de- 
fenses by the Truman directive in 
1950 putting the Seventh Fleet be- 
tween the island and the mainland. 
The Pescadores were included a few 
days later by a State Department 
spokesman, who said the Truman 
order covered them as well. President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
have reafirmed our obligations as re- 
gards Formosa and the Pescadores. 
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It is of historical interest, and pos- 
sibly current significance, that the 
Nationalist Chinese some years ago 
gave up the islands of Hainan and 
Chusan without a fight and without 
any American effort to defend them. 
Thus it would seem that United 
States responsibilities do not cover all 
Nationalist-held territory — only the 
areas which the United States has 
specifically named or which it con- 
siders militarily necessary to the se- 
curity of Formosa itself. 


Two Aspects of Quemoy 


Quemoy, it is important to under- 
stand, has a different value depend- 
ing on whether it is to be used for 
offensive or defensive action. Defen- 
sively its value is in providing a base 
on Red China’s doorstep from which 
to watch for military build-ups by 
the Communists. It could hardly 
break up an invasion attempt by the 
Communists, although it might give 
Formosa timely warning that such 
a move was under way. Offensively, 
Quemoy’s value could be formidable. 
But this assumes that Chiang Kai- 
shek is going to try to retake the 
mainland. There are those, in what 
is called the China Lobby here, who 
feel, or profess to feel, that the Gen- 
eralissimo is all set for an invasion 
try if only the United States would 
give him the green light. If an inva- 
sion were contemplated, Quemoy 
would not only be valuable; it would 
be vital, But as a defense for For- 
mosa, it is only valuable, not neces- 
sarily vital. 

One problem that the Eisenhower 
Administration has brought on itself 
arises from its decision of January 
1953 to “unleash Chiang.” It has 
thus unnecessarily stirred up Peiping. 
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Chiang troops have made nuisance 
Uncle 


Sam has said it will not let Mao’s 


raids on the mainland, but 


troops make any kind of raids on 
Formosa. One way the Chinese Com- 
munists might eliminate these nui- 
sance raids would he to seize Que- 
moy and the Tachen group, since 
they are the source of most of the 
trouble. Militarily, little 
doubt that the Communists could 
take these Nationalist footholds if 
they wanted to pay the price—but 
this is on the assumption that the 


there is 


United States would not intervene. 

One thing the United States might 
do—and there is some evidence it 
would like to do—if this did not 
mean a public reversal of policy, 
would be to reneutralize Formosa. 
That would forbid forays either way; 
and while it would not satisfy Pei- 
ping’s desire to get control of For- 
mosa, it would prevent Nationalist 
actions that goad the Communists to 
retaliate. However, this would be a 
return to the Truman-Acheson policy 
and therefore politically “inexpedi- 
ent.” To “re-leash” Chiang might be 
good strategy, but it could be bad 
politics. 

It can be argued that knowing is 
better than guessing, even in diplo- 
macy. For if Peiping knows it faces 
a fight with the United States if it 
attacks Formosa or the Pescadores, it 
is doubtful that it will pick such a 
fight. But the uncertainty of what the 
United States would do in the cases 
of Quemoy and the Tachen Islands 
could tempt the Communists to try 
an invasion to find out. 

There is the disposition in diplo- 
matic quarters here — however ill- 
founded —to believe that wherever 

(Continued on page 22) 





FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


French Policy: 


Right or Wrong? 








France's rejection of EDC precipi- 
tated a storm of criticism in the Unit- 
ed States against the French in gen- 
eral and Premier Pierre Mendes- 
France in particular. Here is an at- 
tempt to evaluate the French decision 
and American attitudes toward it. 
_— Pierre Mendés-France, 

who had handled the Indochina 
war, Tunisian autonomy and internal 
economic problems so _ brilliantly, 
came a cropper on the European De- 
fense Community. Here he blun- 
dered and abdicated the leadership 
that is expected of a governmental 
leader. 

Looking back, it seems like a case 
of defeatism. M. Mendés-France 
never liked the EDC and had obvi- 
ously not taken the trouble to study 
it before he became premier. His 
chief feeling about it had been irrita- 
tion that the subject should be al- 
lowed to divide French public and 
parliamentary opinion so sharply and 
that nothing ever seemed to be done 
about it. When he became premier 
he pledged his government to get a 
decision one way or another. 

This was laudable, but he had not 
calculated the importance of the issue 
to Europe and America. The situa- 
tion had reached a point, after two 
years of French procrastination and 
growing German strength, where 
something positive had to be done. In 
all likelihood this was going to be the 
last chance to get West Germany to 
accept something less than full sov- 
ereignty and full equality. Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles had 
warned about an “agonizing reap- 
praisal” a long time before. The 
United States policy on Europe had 


been sold to Americans, rightly or 
wrongly, as a part of a great new 


movement for European unity. The. 


Benelux countries and West Ger- 
many had already ratified the treaty 
after much heart-searching and could 
not be asked to go back to their par- 
liaments for a different treaty. 

The one thing that was clear 
amidst the confusion was that rejec- 
tion of the EDC by France would 
have catastrophic effects. 

In that situation Premier Mendés- 
France started from the premise that 
the EDC as it stood would be de- 
feated in the National Assembly. He 
therefore drew up protocols chang- 
ing it to suit the opponents and in so 
doing alienated the supporters. The 
protocols were such that the Benelux 
countries and West Germany could 
not accept them without resubmit- 
ting the treaty to their parliaments. 
It was not made sufficiently clear that 
this was a bargaining position, and 
the French proposals were quickly 
rejected. 

At this point leadership was in 
order. M. Mendés-France, however, 
was still convinced that there was no 
majority for the EDC in the National 
Assembly, and he washed his hands 
of the whole affair. If there had been 
any possibility of victory the premier 
had played his cards so badly that 
defeat was inevitable. 

The sequel showed that the inter- 
national situation had not been cor- 
rectly gauged, for, according to all ac- 
counts, Premier Mendés-France and 
his supporters felt, at the time, quite 
pleased with the result and thought 
that now they could get on to other 
work and sooner or later evolve 
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by Herbert L. Matthews 
Mr. Matthews, an editorial writer of The New York 
Times, has had extensive experience in the field of Euro 


pean affairs. 


another plan for Western defense. 
Then, as we know, things began to 
happen; and that was where United 
States policy on France suddenly shot 
off at a tangent. The “agonizing re- 
appraisal” turned out to be a promise 
of complete sovereignty and ful! 
equality for West Germany, with 
France at first not even consulted. 


Two Wrongs... 


Two wrongs do not make a right 
in diplomacy any more than in life. 
To be critical of France and irritated 
with its premier is one thing, but to 
deliver a calculated affront, as Secre- 
tary Dulles did when he visited Ger- 
many and Britain but not France, is 
another thing. Moreover, an Ameri- 
can policy based on West Germany 
and ignoring France is hard to un- 
derstand. The defense of Western 
Europe is impossible without France. 
So is European unity. Whether Mr. 
Dulles and Senator Alexander Wiley 
like France or not, it is the key to any 
European system. In addition, there 
are many Americans—quite possibly 
a majority—who would not like to 
see Germany substitute for France 
as an ally. 

France was off on the wrong track, 
Mendés- 
France is the most vigorous, popular 


and so were we. Pierre 
and hopeful premier to come up in 
France since the war. It would be a 
great misfortune if he were driven 
out of power and a great loss to the 
West. On our part, the diplomatic 
relations that Mr. Dulles broke have 
to be not only resumed but given 
new strength. There would be no se- 
curity for the free world if the Unit- 
ed States and France were at odds. 
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by Saul K. Padover 
Professor Padover, dean of the School of Politics, New 
School for Social Research, and well-known political 
scientist and historian, has written extensively on Europe. 


‘ 


we the French defeat of EDC 
it has become fashionable to de- 
ride France and to attack its premier, 
Mendés-France. Little effort is being 
made to explain, if not to defend, the 
French position on EDC and on Ger- 
many. But whether we like it or not, 
there is a French position and a 
French argument. 

At the outset this writer wants to 
make it clear that he is not a spokes- 
man for France or a defender of 
its policies. Nor does he consider 
France’s recent course necessarily 
wise. His primary interest is elucida- 
tion of a subject that is of momen- 
tous importance not only for the 
United States and France but for the 
whole free world. 


Why Was U.S. Surprised? 


To begin with, what is really sur- 
prising about the whole EDC crisis 
is America’s surprise. For a long 
time objective observers of the French 
political scene have been reporting 
that EDC had little chance of pass- 
ing the parliament and that hostility 
to Germany still ran deep. In a For- 
eign Headline 
Series book, “Europe’s Quest for 
Unity,” published a year and a half 
this “As 1953 
opened, it was doubtful whether the 
French National Assembly would 
ratify EDC.” The reasons for that 
were 


Policy Association 


ago, writer stated: 


obvious who 
bothered to study France’s situation. 
Nevertheless, the rejection of EDC 
shocked official Washington. One 


wonders whether we are dealing 


to everybody 


here with faulty intelligence or un- 
stable psychology. 
Secondly, it should be stressed that 
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it is childish and unjust to blame 
Mendés-France for the EDC debacle. 
It was not France’s premier but its 
public opinion that defeated the 
measure. Despite the fact that he 
well knew that a majority of French- 
men were hostile to EDC, Mendeés- 
France had the courage to bring the 
matter to a vote in the National As- 
sembly and thereby once and for all 
clear the murky atmosphere. Four 
of his predecessors in the premier- 
ship, including those who had helped 
to create EDC, had lacked the cour- 
age to do so. They must bear a heavy 
load of the blame for having misled 
both Americans and Germans with 
unrealistic promises and interpreta- 
tions. 

Why did France reject EDC? The 
reasons are many and complex; they 
are political, emotional, psychological 
and economic. But cutting through 
the cross currents, one discerns three 
main causes. 

First and foremost is the continu- 
ing fear of Germany. The French 
cannot forget, and cannot permit 
themselves to forget, that their neigh- 
bor had invaded them three times 
in less than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. The last German occupation of 
France, costing the lives of 600,000 
civilians who were murdered in con- 
centration camps, is still a dreadful 
nightmare to Frenchmen. EDC called 
for the arming of 12 German divi- 
sions—uniformed Germans, who 
would be marching side by side with 
Frenchmen. Psychologically, France 
is simply not ready for such a mer- 
ger. Politically, the French dreaded 
the prospect that Germans, growing 
daily more powerful, would force 
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them into a situation where they 
would have to fight the Russians- 

with whom fundamentally they have 
no quarrel— to achieve German uni 
fication. This may appear unreason 
able and unrealistic to Americans, to 
whom the Soviet Union is the chief 
foe, but it is realistic te Frenchmen, 
to whom Germany and not Russia is 
Enemy Number One. 

In the second place, there is the 
The 
French might have swallowed the 
EDC pill if they had had the British 
with them. British membership in 
EDC 


French and allayed their fears of the 


question of Great Britain. 


would have reassured the 
Germans; it would have balanced an 
equal number of British divisions 
against German ones, and so France 
would not have felt itself alone with 
its ancient enemy. This explains Men- 
dés-France’s hurried and urgent visit 
to Churchill on the eve of the EDC 
vote. But for reasons of their own 
the British refused to join EDC. To 
the French this was most galling. 
Here were the British, potentially in 
the same dangerous and exposed po 
sition as themselves, urging them to 
give up part of their most vital sover- 
eignty—control of their armed forces 
—but refusing to do so themselves. 
There is no doubt that Britain’s 
aloofness from EDC gave the project 
its coup de grace. 

Finally, there is Mendés-France’s 
own estimate of the world situation. 
He did not throw his weight and 
that of his office for or against EDC, 
primarily because he no longer con- 
sidered it of supreme importance. In 
common with many other unemo- 
tional observers of world politics he 
does not believe that the Communist 


He 
thinks the Communist problem is 


danger is basically military. 


essentially economic and _ political; 
hence, in his eyes military measures 


like EDC 


(Continued on page 22) 


are insufficient. Funda- 





Padover 
(Continued from page 21) 


mentally, what deters a possible Rus- 
sian aggression is American thermo- 
nuclear power. This being the case, 
Mendés-France believes that France 
should devote its energies to mak- 
ing itself economically strong and 
healthy. With American power as a 
shelter, the French premier acts on 
the assumption that his country’s 
military efforts can be safely subordi- 
nated to pressing economic reforms, 


fe 





FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


Tito's New Role 


the lack of which encourages com- 
munism within France. 


Newsletter 
(Continued from page 19) 
vital American interests are involved, 
Uncle Sam is not averse to stating so 
bluntly. Therefore, the conclusion 
widely held is that Quemoy and the 
Tachens are not vital to Formosan 
security and, therefore, not to Ameri- 
can security, although they are valu- 
able; that the United States would 
throw in what material help it could 


to keep them out of Communist 
hands but would not make them a 
casus belli if the Reds attacked. The 
United States played this guessing 
Indochina, and 
proved it was not prepared to fight 


game in events 
there. Its unwillingness to say it will 
fight for the Quemoys and Tachens 
as it has stated it would for Formosa 
and the Pescadores accounts for the 
impression here that this is the same 
guessing game, but using new names. 


NEAL STANFORD 








Steady nerves and a hard-headed ap- 
praisal of current international re- 
alities, at a time when many political 
leaders are suffering from illusions 
and jitters, are making it possible 
for Yugoslavia’s president, Marshal 
Josip Broz Tito, to play a new role 
in world affairs, The significance 
of this role became clear to Ameri- 
cans during the week of September 
13, when Robert Murphy, United 
States Undersecretary of State, flew 
from Bonn to Belgrade for conversa- 
tions with Yugoslav officials, and it 
was announced that Harold E. Stas- 
sen, director of the Foreign Opera- 
would visit 


tions Administration, 


Yugoslavia the end of September. 


Having survived the strains of his 
break with the Cominform in 1948 
and the tensions of adjustment to 
less rigid political and economic con- 
ditions at home, Tito has taken a 
steadily growing initiative not only 
in Europe but also in the Middle East 
and Asia. Belgrade is seeing a suc- 
cession of distinguished foreign visi- 
tors, from Emperor Haile Selassie of 
Ethiopia to President Celal Bayar of 
Turkey and the king and queen 
of Greece. And Tito, after visiting 


London, Ankara and Athens, is now 
planning a trip to New Delhi. 

The role of Yugoslavia, as Tito 
and his associates conceive it, is to 
maintain and develop a non-Stalinist 
form of communism and to coop- 
erate with all countries, irrespective 
of their ideologies, without being 
forced to choose sides in the cold 
war. For a country of 17 million 
people which is still in the throes of 
overcoming economic backwardness 
and of recovering from severe war- 
time losses, Yugoslavia has been un- 
expectedly successful in achieving a 
position of independence yet win- 
ning the confidence of its neighbors. 
This was strikingly demonstrated on 
August 9 at Bled, a beautiful moun- 
tain resort which serves as summer 
diplomatic capital, when Yugoslavia, 
Greece and Turkey signed the Bal- 
kan alliance. 

The Bled pact, as Marshal Tito 
told this writer during an interview 
the serene 
island of Brioni, illustrates his con- 


at his favorite retreat, 


viction that international coopera- 
tion, to be effective, must stress eco- 
nomic and cultural, not merely mili- 
tary, relations. It also shows the pos- 
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sibility, in which he firmly believes, 
of coexistence between nations with 
different systems and ideologies. This 
is all the more impressive when one 
recalls that only a few years ago 
Greeks and Yugoslavs were engaged 
in guerrilla warfare which threatened 
to subvert non-Communist forces in 
Greece, 


For European Union 


Speaking on the eve of the fateful 
Brussels conference, Tito said that 
the European Defense Community 
could become a genuine and solid 
organization if only it enlarged its 
framework and ceased to have a 
purely military character. As early 
as April 22, on his return from a 
visit to Turkey, he had declared that 
Yugoslavia would support and, if 
necessary, join a reorganized EDC. 
Tito’s idea of a larger European 
community is in line with the report- 
ed desire of French Premier Pierre 
Mendés-France to see the develop- 
ment of a union that would include 
all European countries outside the 
Iron Curtain, from Britain to Yugo- 
slavia. 


By contrast, Tito is “irrevocably” 
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opposed to participation in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, for 
three reasons: First, NATO is a 
purely military organization and 
therefore does not meet the require- 
ments for international cooperation 
the Marshal has set forth in the case 
of the Bled pact and of an enlarged 
EDC. Second, NATO is avowedly 
an anti-Communist organization, and 
it would therefore be impossible for 
Yugoslavia, which takes pride in its 
Communist system, to join a group- 
ing of this character. And third, be- 
cause of its anti-Communist charac- 
ter, NATO negates the concept, close 
to the Marshal’s heart, of coexistence 
between different systems and ide- 
ologies. 


Belief in Coexistence 


In spite of his harsh experience 
with Moscow’s attempts to dominate 
Yugoslavia, Tito emphatically be- 
lieves that the issue today is “co- 
existence or war.” It is better to 
coexist or try to do so with the living, 
he says, than with the dead. In his 
opinion, the policy followed by Stalin 
has been defeated. Malenkov and his 
associates may not have changed 
the ultimate objectives of the Krem- 
lin; but ,they have changed their 
methods, and—he lays great stress on 
this point—the new methods are be- 
ginning to alter the ultimate objec- 
tives. He has no fear either of Rus- 
sian aggression, which Yugoslavia is 
prepared to resist, or of infiltration 
from within. Tito’s estimate of Mos- 
cow’s potential for causing trouble 
is affected by his knowledge of the 
difficulties he has faced in reorganiz- 
ing a backward country and by his 
belief that Russia and its satellites 
face comparable difficulties. Commu- 
nist China, too, he thinks, has great 
internal problems. Were he Mao Tse- 
tung, he adds, he would not divert 
China’s resources to expansion. For 


his part, he has long advocated the 
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admission of Peiping to the United 
Nations. 

The best defense against both ag- 
gression and infiltration by the Krem- 
lin, in Tito’s view, is to build strength 
from within. The Yugoslav leaders 
frankly admit past mistakes of over- 
bureaucratization, poorly planned in- 
dustrialization, and enforced collecti- 
vization of agriculture which has now 
been abandoned. Today a great effort 
is being. made to decentralize political 
institutions, by granting administra- 
tive autonomy to local bodies known 
as communes, and to give increased 
economic responsibility to workers’ 
councils in the factories and to peas- 
ants in agricultural cooperatives. It 
is believed that the development of 
new political and economic bodies in 
which citizens can find at least a 
limited opportunity for the expres- 
sion of their grievances and construc- 
tive demands may, in the long run, 
make the Communist party less over- 


shadowing than it has been in the 


U.S.S.R. and cad, if not to political 
democracy in the Western sense, at 


least to greater citizen participation 


in the tasks of administration. The 
ideas of both communes and work- 
ers’ councils, the Yugoslavs point 
out, were suggested by Marx and 
Engels, but they are now being ad 
justed to the particular conditions 
of an economically backward coun- 
try which is struggling to become 


industrialized. 


The example of Yugoslavia is 


being closely watched by nations 
which are at the same or at a lower 
stage of development, notably India 
and Burma. The Yugoslav leaders 
hope the time may even come when 
other satellites of Russia may turn 
to Belgrade for aid and advice in 
achieving a Communist system free 
from domination by Moscow and 
ready to cooperate with non-Com- 


munist nations on a basis of equality. 


Vera Micueres DEAN 
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As Others 
See Us 


The British press has devoted a good 
deal of attention to Formosa and the 
danger that war in Asia might be 
provoked by incidents between 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese 
Communists on the mainland. 








The left-wing Reynolds News of 
September 19 gave two reasons why 
it fears a third world war may break 
out in Asia. It said: “One is the trig- 
ger-happy condition of some Ameri- 
can leaders, and their known belief 
that the Pacific is the destined area 
for a showdown with the Commu- 
nists. The second reason is the char- 


acter of the men who are supported 


by America in the Far East. 


“Syngman Rhee is capable of stag- 
ing some incident that would spark 
off the war against China and Rus- 
sia, which he regards as so desirable. 
And the same thing applies to 
Chiang Kai-shek, that other Asian 
‘old man of the sea.’ 


“There is only one course for Brit- 
ain to follow. We must urge Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to restrain his hot- 
heads, and we must make it clear 
that Britain will take no part in a 
war to set back the clock in China.” 


On September 23 several right- 
wing papers criticized Mr. Attlee’s 


remarks on the question of Formosa 
on his return from his six weeks’ tour 
abroad. 

The Daily Mail quoted his state- 
ment that he personally believed that 
the sooner Chiang Kai-shek and his 
troops were removed, the better it 
would be for the peace of the world. 
The paper said: “There are some 
things which need to be said and 
others which are better left unsaid. 
Whatever one thinks of Chiang, 
nothing could be better calculated to 
anger the American people than this 
line of talk at this moment.” 

The Daily Telegraph took the 
same view: “The Chinese Commu- 
nists know that the Americans feel 
more strongly about Chiang Kai-sh 'c 
than does the rest of the free wor. i. 
By maintaining pressure on For- 
mosa, by making the Americans ap- 
pear intransigent and the rest of us 
weak and indecisive, they hope to 
spread doubts and misunderstanding. 

“They have found in Mr. Attlee 
an unexpected but effective ally. His 
irresponsible remarks are a declara- 
tion that, for his part, if the Ameri- 
cans intervene in support of Chiang, 
as in certain circumstances they 
might feel compelled to do, they 
would do so alone. He could hardly 
have said more without actually in- 
viting the Communists to attack.” 


The view expressed in the Daily 
Sketch was as follows: “On his re- 


turn from his China trip Mr. Attlee 
has dropped a brick that might do 
as much damage as any hydrogen 
bomb. 


“Does he not understand that there 
are no circumstances short of defeat 
in total war in which the Americans 
would surrender Formosa? In their 
hands it is a bastion against Com- 
munist aggression. In Communist 
hands it would become an advanceg 
post for the conquest of the Pacific. 

“Up till now Mr. Attlee, as Lead- 
er of the Opposition, has supported 


the Government in its foreign policy, 


particularly in its maintenance of the 
American alliance. But the keystone 
of American policy in the Far East 
is Formosa. If we oppose America 
on that vital issue, the alliance will 
founder.” 
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The Century of Total War, by Raymond 
Aron. New York. Doubleday, 1954. 
$5.00. 

A far-ranging analysis of the world 
situation by one of the best-informed and 
most penetrating commentators on world 
affairs in Europe. He writes on political 
and economic questions for the French 
newspaper Le Figaro 


Venezuela Through Its History, by Wil- 
liam D. and Amy L. Marsland, New 
York, Crowell, 1954. $3.75. 

This first history on Venezuela to be 
published in English tells of the early 
Indian tribes before the time of Christopher 
Columbus, and carries through to present- 
day development of a country rich in oil 
and minerals and of vital strategic impor- 
tance to the United States. The authors, a 
New York newspaperman and his wife, 
have traveled extensively in Latin America. 
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